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BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


——— 
CHAPTER XVI. PROFIT AND LOSS. 


Some men are afraid of success, and 
when it comes and takes them by the 
hand they draw back in a kind of panic, 
and cannot of their own free will be in- 
duced to lay their fingers upon the treasure 
before them; its very glitter appals them, 
and makes them suspect some concealed 
mischief beneath the specious show. Such 
men can find no attraction in sixty per 
cent., and look on with ominous faces and 


, 








} warning words while others airily secure 
it. Four per cent. is their outside limit of 
venturesomeness, and they maintain that 
whatsoever is more than this cometh of 

evil. 

Selim Fawley was by no means a person 
of this kind. Mere ordinary prosperity 
| made him feel defrauded of his just rights ; 
‘anything like adversity confounded him. 
But success in all things he recognised as 
his due; and the more complete, brilliant, 
and unprecedented it was, the more entirely 


, did it seem to him to coincide with the 


eternal fitness of things. This way of 
viewing the matter was probably the result 
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of the young gentleman’s ingenuous con- 


4 viction of his unlimited personal merit. 


There was nothing within his conscious- 
ness that had ever struck him as being 
inconsistent with his right to expect and 
accept the greatest benefits incident to 
humanity—or, at least, those which he 
esteemed the greatest. He felt that he 
could appreciate their possession, and that 
they would enable him to fulfil conscien- 
tiously the ends for which he was born. 
For why should he be created with facul- 
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ties and senses alive to pleasurable em- 
ployment, unless it was intended by the | 
pen that they should be pleasurably | 
ee If, therefore, Selim recognised | 
imself a keen aptitude for sensuous { 
oll sensual gratifications; a tendency to # 
dominate over and outwit persons less ff 
gifted than himself; and an inclination 
to forward on available opportunity his 
own private interests—not wilfully to the 
detriment of others, but neither with undue 
deference thereto, should they come in his 
way; if he recognised the existence of 
these impulses, and perceived them to be 
altogether innate and spontaneous, as well 
as capacious and urgent, how can anybody 
blame him for thinking that the Power 
which had implanted them could not mani- 
fest its benevolence more gracefully and 
legitimately, than by supplying them with 
the largest abundance of scope and fodder? ff 
To have professed himself unworthy of | 
such Providential assiduities would have 
been—not hypocritical merely, which might 
be pardoned, but—impious. 

Accordingly, no sooner had Selim pre- 
vailed in his courtship of the heiress of 
Dene Hall, than he began to feel sur- { 
prised, not at his triumph, but at his not 
having triumphed long before. In fact, 
his first rebuff had been one of those events 
the meaning and utility whereof he had } 
never been able to understand. What pos- | 
sible use could it be to him to be refused 
by a wealthy girl whom he liked for her 
own sake as well ?—nay, loved; for Selim 
was well assured that no man was more | 
capable than himself of an ardent and 
honourable attachment. The thing was a | 
mystery, and so portentous a one, that had } 




























Selim been left alone to digest it, it is con- 
ceivable that he might have ended, not 
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only in doubting the wisdom of Providence, 
but, in the last resort, the correctness of 
his own self-estimate also. Things were 
not destined to reach quite this pass, how- 
i ever. Aunt Sophia was at hand to encou- 
rage and support, and Mr. Fawley, senior, 
promoted the good work by introducing 
the powerful stimulus of pecuniary con- 
siderations. Selim, at once threatened, 
advised, and comforted, stuck manfully to 
his work; and being further assisted by 
incalculable outward accidents, his perse- 
verance was at length rewarded, as we 
have seen. He now felt himself once more 
his own sane man, and the painful sceptical 
misgivings with which he had been assaulted 
vanished away like mists at sunrise. With 
renewed confidence in his favourable star, 
he began to take measures for the profit- 
able disposal of the subdued territory and 
the conquest of new. 

The arrangements as to his marriage 
were naturally what first occupied his at- 
tention. In common with all ardent lovers, 
he was of opinion that the ceremony should 
take place immediately, or nearly so: his 
affianced wife was in every respect too de- 
sirable to be waited for; not to mention that, 
in the peculiar circumstances, if allowed too 
much time to think over her happy fate, she 
might chance to take it into her head to 
prefer the prospect to the reality. Bat sub- 
sequent reflection induced him somewhat to 
modify his impatience, or at any rate to 
lay aside his misgivings. Mary Dene con- 
versed with him on the subject of their 
marriage so composedly and unaffectedly, 
and seemed to look forward to it as being so 
much a matter of course, that he could not 
suspect her of intending to play him false. 
And when she pointed out to him the in- 
expediency, on conventional grounds, of 
undue haste in the consummation of his 
hopes—her own late engagement having 
been so recently dissolved, and she being 
in mourning for Sebastian’s father—Selim 
was fain to admit that she had the best of 
the argument. He had always been a con- 
servative as regards social etiquette; and 
when ought a man to be careful of eti- 
quette if not in the circumstances of his 
marriage? Moreover, so long as he was 
sure of Mary in the end, it really did not 
much matter whether he came into actual 
possession a few months sooner or later. 
Accordingly, it was finally agreed that the 
wedding should come off about the first 
week in May, and that the ensuing summer 
should be spent upon the Continent or else- 
where; the family head quarters remain- 





ing, of course, at Dene Hall. With regard 
to the settlements, it was found that the 
real property had been bequeathed to Mary 
and to her children after her death, with- 
out power of alienation; but that the per- 
sonal or funded property might, with her 
consent, be made over to her husband 
daring his lifetime. It was Mary’s pleasure 
that this should be done. As for Selim, 
he would inherit from his father at the 
latter’s decease, and meanwhile he would 
be admitted a partner in the bank. As 
Mr. David Fawley was understood to be 
very rich, and the bank exceedingly pros- 
perous, this disposition was not so one- 
sided as to saddle Selim with the reproach 
of such flagrant fortune-hunting as his rival 
Strome had been charged with. At all 
events it did not seem likely that the new 
ménage would prove a failure for lack of 
funds wherewith to carry it on. 

These arrangements, however, were not 
concluded until later. For the present it 
was deemed expedient to keep the engage- 
ment private. Selim was allowed to pay 
any reasonable number of calls at the Hall, 
and Mary was bound, except under special 
circumstances, to be at home to him; but 
for the rest, each was to act and appear in 
society as an unattached atom. Upon the 
whole, Selim was not inconsolably de- 
pressed by this state of things; for though 
he might not openly boast of his good 
fortune, yet he could gratify an amiable 
vanity, and at the same time excite agree- 
able curiosity, by significant innuendoes; 
and besides, certain liberties to which no 
young man of spirit can be indifferent, 
would be retained to him so much the 
longer. In the meanwhile, as a safe-guard 
against ennui, Selim turned his attention 
to financial speculations. How can an en- 
gaged man better employ his spare time 
than in augmenting his capital ? 

The Crimean war had been going on for 
several months, and the battles of Alma 
and Inkermann, and the charge of Ba- 
laklava were already matters of history. 
At this moment the allied armies were in 
the trenches before Sebastopol, and were 
having a very uncomfortable experience 
there. An acquaintance of Fawley’s, who 
had gone out as an officer of engineers af 
the beginning of hostilities, and had been 
sent home on sick leave, happened to re- 
mark one day in Fawley’s hearing that 
there was a great deficiency in the supply 
of waterproof blankets for the men; and 
that sooner or later the deficiency would 
have to be remedied at any cost. This 
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observation remained in Selim’s memory 
as he walked down to the city, and 
prompted him to make some investigations 
as to what preparations had been made to 
meet this demand when it should arise. 
He discovered that regulation blankets of 
the kind in question were manufactured 
chiefly by one firm, and that the amount 
of them at present in stock was very small. 
Prosecuting his enquiries, he gained the 
further information that the india-rabber 
cloth from which the blankets were made 
was imported from the United States, 
being chiefly produced by a single large 
firm in New York. This firm had a small 
branch establishment in Liverpool. 

Having obtained and digested these data, 
Selim proceeded as follows: In the first 
place he very quietly bought up at short 
credit all the blankets which the London 
house had in stock; leaving them, how- 
ever, in their possession as security for 
payment until the acceptance he had 
given should fall due. He then took the 
train to Liverpool, where he introduced 
himself to the American representative of 
the New York firm as a farmer on a large 
scale, about to emigrate to Australia; and 
leading the coversation round to the sub- 
ject of india-rubber cloth, he remarked 
that it had occurred to him that the said 
fabric might be useful in that country as 
a means of protecting the farming-stock 
and implements against the heavy rains. 
At this point of the interview the American 
tipped himself back in his chair, and re- 
moving from between his teeth the quill 
which he was chewing, he examined it 
curiously, and said : 

“Did you say you were an Israelite, 
sir?” 

“Not that I recollect,” replied Szslim 
with a frank smile; “but I certainly have 
got Jewish blood in me. Why do you 
ask ?” 

“Oh, nothing! I only guessed it might 
be so. We have ’em in our country also. 
Bat don’t let me interrupt you, sir; you 
were about to say——” 

Selim said he merely thought of enquir- 
ing whether he could purchase a lot of the 
cloth cheap enough to make it worth his 
while. 

“Well, what amount do you think you 
would require?” asked the American, 
frowning meditatively at the quill. 

“T thought that while I was about it I 
might as well take a good deal; probably 
other farmers would want to have some, 
too, when they saw how it worked; and 





then I should be able to sell to them ata 
rofit.”’ 

“Exactly! Well, sir, I’m sorry, but the 
fact is my people have instracted me to 
hold on for the present. We think there’s 
going to be a demand, don’t you see; and 
that we shall then be able to sell ata large 
advance on present prices. Siill, I’d be 
happy to oblige you if the thing can be 
done so as to make it worth our while. 
Basiness is-business, you know, with us in 
the States as well as elsewhere. About 
how much do you calculate you would be 
able to give ?” 

Selim perceived that the American had 
taken the alarm; and after a great amount 
of mancouvering and feinting, he was at 
last fain to compound with him for an 
advance of thirty per cent. on the current 
market price. It was arranged that 
advices were to be immediately sent to 
New York for the despatch of a shipload 
of the cloth at this figure, and that Selim 
was to have the call before other purchasers 
in case he should require a further supply, 
only it was stipulated that in this case the 
price should be advanced ten per cent.; 
and upon this basis an agreement was 
drawn up and signed. The first cargo 
was to be paid for fifteen hundred pounds 
down, and the remaining two-thirds on 
its being landed at the Liverpool wharf, 
the total amount being four thousand five 
hundred pounds. Selim put down the 
money. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the American, 
as he put his signature to the receipt : 
“and now would you mind letting me 
know, just for curiosity, what is your 
game?” 

“ With pleasure,” replied Selim smiling, 
for he felt that his position was now secure. 
And in a few words he gave his hearer an 
account of the scheme. If matters turned 
out as there was every reason to expect 
they would, Selim’s gains, after all expenses 
paid, might be estimated at full ten thou- 
sand pounds. 

“Ah! well, I guessed it was something 
of that kind,” said the American quietly. 
“Directly I clapped eyes on you I said 
to myself, that fellow has grown his 
wisdom teeth—look out! Well, sir, you’ve 
got ahead of us, and I congratulate you 
heartily, I do indeed! By-the-way, 
though, there’s one thing——” 

“IT beg pardon?” said Selim as the 
other paused. 

“Why, I forgot one thing that might 
stand in your way most confoundedly. 
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Just like me! I never could keep my 
wits about me!” 

“ What's the matter now ?” demanded 
Selim, changing colour a little. “ You're 
not going to try to back out of our agree- 
ment ? ” 

“ What, IP back out of an agreement ? 
Well, not likely! No, sir. But the thing 
is this way : you see, there’s another house, 
in Boston, sells this same cloth that we 
manufacture; and what I’m afraid of is, 
as soon as they hear that your government 
is buying, they’ll step in and spoil your 
monopoly. It would be a mean thing for 
them to do—I don’t deny that ; but com- 
panies have no souls; and I thought it 
was only fair I should let you know.” 

Selim bit his thick lip, and drew his 
eyebrows together. It was evident that 
he had been outwitted. What was to be 
done ? 

“T’ll tell you what we might do,” said 
the American slowly, as if he were revolv- 
ing an expedient that had just come into 
his mind. “ You are acting, as I under- 
stand, in advance of information —on 
speculation, that is to say. Now, suppos- 
ing the thing turns out well—that the 
blankets are wanted, and the government 
gives you your price—your advantage will 
lie in the fact that you have made your 
arrangements with us in advance of the 
government: it may be three days in ad- 
vance, or it may be three weeks—that 
makes no odds: you're ahead! Am I 
making myself clear ?” 

‘Yes, I understand all that, but——” 

“Well, now just keep cool, and I’ll tell 
you. At the present moment there’s no- 
body knows, except you and me, that this 
haul is to be made. When my people in 
New York get my advices, then they'll 
know, and that’ll make three of us. That 
other firm I was mentioning mightn’t know 
until everybody knows; and then——” 

“T see what you're driving at now,” 
interrupted Selim, with a somewhat 
ghastly smile. ‘“ Your plan is to buy off 
this other firm, or to buy up their stock, 
before the news gets abroad; and you're 
going to make me pay for it.” 

‘* Well, it does take an Israelite to see 
into a thing!” exclaimed the American 
cordially. ‘“‘And put a Yankee and an 
Israelite in the same team, I guess they’d 
beat creation! Really, honk Mr. Faw- 
ley, you hardly do me justice; I propose 
to treat you, sir, in the fairest possible 
way. You have pnt what may turn outa 
very good thing in my hands: and on the 











other side, I supply you with the means of 
turning your idea into cash. Now, the 
long and short of it is just this, and it’s to 
take or to leave. You undertake to halve 
your profits with us, be the same great or 
small—to share and share alike, and I'll 
undertake that we’re not interfered with 
in our monopoly by any other firm, in 
New York or out of it. What do you 
say P?” 

“ Of course there’s only one thing I can 
say—that I agree. And allow me to add,” 
continued Selim, with a melancholy 
humour, “that you’ve got ahead of me, 
and that I congratulate you heartily, I do 
indeed !” 

The American laughed. 

“ Well, Mr. Fawley, you’re a good fellow 
after all,” said he; “and now that we've 
taken each other’s measure, you won’t find 
any reason to complain of me. We’re all 
in one boat from this time forward. Just 
wait a minute, sir, and I’ll draw up the 
new agreement.” 

The new agreement having been written 
out and signed, and the former one torn 
up, the American grasped Fawley’s hand, 
and shook it with great cordiality. 

“Before we part,” said he, “I hope 
you'll step round the corner with me and 
have a drink. Don’t say no, it'll do you 

! There’s a fellow there that I’ve 
taught how to make a first-rate whisky 
cock-tail.” 

“Thanks, no: I’ve not been educated 
up to cock-tails,” replied Fawley; “ but I 
would be equally obliged to you if you 
would satisfy my curiosity on a certain 

int.” 

“ What's that, sir?” demanded the 
American, sticking his quill into his 
mouth. 

“Only to tell me whether that Boston 
house you spoke of exists anywhere but in 
your imagination ?” 

“Why, my dear man, how can you be 
so suspicious!” exclaimed the other with 
a look of candid surprise. ‘Oh no, we 
Americans don’t invent things at that rate, 
even in the way of business: it takes an 
Israelite to put together such a thing as a 
farm in Australia out of whole cloth. No, 
sir. I have the best of reasons for knowing 
that the Boston house is in existence, and 
is doing well, and would have been a 
serious rival to us, too—if it weren’t for 
one thing, which may be I forgot to men- 
tion to you.” 

“T fancy you must have forgotten it— 
what is it pm 
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“Well, the fact is, you see,” said the 
American, dwelling on his words, “ they’re 
a branch of our own firm! But look here, 
now,” he continued in the briskest of tones, 
“ you'd better change your mind about that 
cock-tail !” 

But Selim had quite enough of American 
entertainment, and insisted upon taking 
his leave, not without enlarged views as to 
the resources of human nature. He how- 
ever spent some time in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool, at the country residence of 
some of his father’s relatives, and did not 
get back to London until two days later. 
This was about the beginning of March. 
In the course of the evening he dropped 
in at the Mulberries. 

“By Jove, here is Fawley the magnifi- 
cent!” exclaimed someone. “I say, Faw- 
ley, there is a report in circulation that 
you are going to be married. Do you give 
me leave to contradict it ?” 

“To contradict it? Oh, certainly, if 
you think it worth while,” replied Selim, 
wrinkling up his forehead. 

“ Better not be too hasty, or you might 
involve yourself in more contradictions 
than one,” remarked Arch, who was pre- 
siding at the fire-place. ‘There is some- 
thing in our friend’s aspect which leads 
me to infer that the report may have 
more foundation than you seem to think. 
Besides——” 

** Don’t look so supernaturally acute, my 
dear Arch,” said Selim good-humouredly. 
“What maggot has got into your brain 
now P” 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t stop to think 
out some pun about ‘ got’ and ‘ maggot,’”’ 
interposed Culver, who had just been 
quarrelling with Arch, and was aitill 
prancing up and down the room, and 
looked as if he were longing to sting 
somebody. 

“The maggot that should venture to 
house in Culver’s brain would speedily die 
of starvation,” Arch said, by way of dis- 
posing of his adversary; and then he con- 
tinued: “It is only putting two and two 
together, my dear Fawley; or putting one 
and another together, after two have been 
separated. ‘If the sense is hard to alien 
ears, I do not speak to these!’ as the 
Laureate observes. By-the-way, does any- 
body know what has become of Sebastian 
Strome ?” 

Fawley turned away, and, seating him- 
self at a table, commanded Ashe to fetch 
him a cup of coffee and cigarettes. Grannit 
said lazily : 





“Strome? Oh, doesn’t he come here 
any more?” 

** Good riddance of bad rubbish,” snarled 
Culver. “I never could understand what 
business a fellow like that had in a club 
like this.” 

“Didn’t he win a lot of money from 
you, Fawley?” enquired the person who 
had first addressed him on entering. 

“T believe so—or I did from him,” 
Fawley replied, sipping his coffee, and 
glancing at Grannit. “A little of both, 
perhaps.” 

“He has not been here since that night 
—not that I wish to insinuate that that 
has anything to do with it,” said Arch, 
who had noticed the glance. 

“The question remains, then, Where is 
he ?” murmured Grannit. 

“Seems to me I heard a report that he 
had emigrated—to Australia, or America, 
or something,” said the other speaker, who 
might be styled the Reporter. 

“Or was it to the Crimea, as chaplain 
of a line regiment?” enquired Grannit 
suavely. ‘‘Wasn’t he a parson, or some- 
thing of that kind ?” 

“That puts me in mind!” exclaimed the 
Reporter. “ Have you heard the latest row 
about the army?” 

“No; what’s that ?” came from Fawley. 

‘‘Why, they haven’t got enough bedding, 
or blankets—I forget which, and Lord 
Raglan has sent home for them; and now 
the government finds that there are none 
to be bought in the market.” 

“ None at all ?” 

“TI believe there were a few, but some 
private fellow has bought them up, and the 
cloth isn’t manufactured in this country; 
so altogether it’s a bad job.” 

“Not so bad a job for that blackguard 
of a speculator, though,” was Culver’s re- 
mark, “It’s enough to make one shudder 
to think there should be a miscreant 
depraved enough to coin money out of the 
sufferings of the heroes of Balaklava!” 

“How thoroughly in earnest Culver 
always is,” said Grannit musingly. “I 
like that.” 

“Where are you goirg, Fawley?” de- 
manded Arch, as Selim rose from his table 
and took up his hat. “You've only just 
come in.” 

“I’m tired—been riding in the train all 
day,” he answered hurriedly. “I feel the 
need of some sleep. Good-night all.” 

“Does anybody know whether Fawley 
ever does anything in the speculating 
way ?” said Arch, after he had gone out. 
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“Not I,” responded Grannit, taking 
snuff; and as no one else seemed to have 
any information on the subject, Arch 
allowed it to drop. 

Fawley, meanwhile, was hastening along 
the streets, trembling with excitement, and 
perhaps also with an emotion which might 
be described as indignation, and which had 
been aroused by Culver. He was not 
sleepy; but some latitude of statement 
may be allowed to a gentleman who is 
asked inconvenient questions. He had felt 
that it was desirable to remove himself 
from observation for the moment, and to 
accustom himself to the great news in 
private. It was impossible to get any 
further intelligence that night, it being 
already past eleven o’clock; but it was 
a relief to keep moving, and he continued 
to walk onwards rapidly, without taking 
particular heed which way he was going. 
The night was misty, inclining to rain ; but 
Fawley was too much absorbed in his 
thoughts to remember to spread his um- 
brella. At length the increasing scarcity 
of gas-lamps caused him to come to a halt 
on a street corner; and he then discovered 
that he was in a neighbourhood with 
which he was not familiar, and that it did 
not appear to be one that a respectable 
person would be likely to find attractive. 
He had but just arrived at this conclusion 
when he heard from behind the words 
“Take that!” pronounced by a voice 
which he fancied he had somewhere heard 
before ; but on this point he had no imme- 
diate opportunity of satisfying himself ; for 
almost at the same instant he felt a sharp 
pain in the back of his head, accompanied 
by a shock so violent 23 to take away all 
sensation whatever. He fell down, of 
course ; and how long he lay insensible he 
could only conjecture. 

When he came to himself, he was being 
carried somewhere between two men, with 
the conviction in his mind that he had a 
head as large as a bushel basket, and that 
it was in an acute state of bulbous inflam- 
mation. He seemed, also, to be riding in 
a merry-go-round; for as often as he 
opened his eyes, the houses and the wet 
street wheeled and tipped about at a rate 
that was fairly nauseating. By-and-by, 

however, he recovered sufficient command 
of his wits to become aware that his sup- 
porters were a couple of policemen, who 
evidently supposed him to be drunk as well 
as incapable. He made shift to give them 
his address, on hearing which they became 


gested that it might be as well to stop at 
a chemist’s and get his head attended to. 
A chemist was soon found; and an ex- 
amination of Fawley’s cranium revealed the 
presence of a ragged scalp-wound, pene- 
trating to the bone, and some four inches 
in length. “If he’d hit you about six 
ounces harder, sir,” remarked the gentle- 
manly practitioner who washed and dressed 
this wound, after having shaved oif all the 
hair that grew in that region, “you 
wouldn’t have had much need of a surgeon. 
An assault and robbery I presume? Was 
your assailant caught?” 

“Not that I know of,” replied Selim, 
sluggishly. ‘I think I’ve heard his voice 
before, though,” he continued more alertly ; 
“‘T’ll remember him some time, and then he 
shall suffer for it!’ 

Fawley was taken to his lodgings ina 
cab, and put to bed, and in two or three 
days he was able to walk about, externally 
not much the worse for his mishap, except 
that his handsome crop of curly hair was 
cut unbecomingly short, and a large black 
plaister expanded itself over several square 
inches in the region of the cerebellum. 
But what was far more serious—the man’s 
nerve was gone; he was subject to fits of 
trembling and giddiness ; his digestion was 
impaired; and under the influence of ex- 
citement his eyesight would become blurred 
and uncertain. He brooded more than was 
good for him over the circumstances of his 
adventure, vainly taxing his memory to 
identify the owner of the voice that had 
said, ‘Take that!” His nervous depres- 
sion was not relieved by the discovery that 
no robbery had been attempted ; his watch 
and money were untouched ; the policemen 
had even recovered his hat and umbrella. 
This seemed to show that the assault upon 
him was purely malicious. It is not 
pleasant to know that one has an enemy 
so indifferent to civilised prejudices as not 
to hesitate at splitting one’s head open on 
a dark night. 

But if Fawley found cause for dissatis- 
faction in his physical condition, in other 
respects he was more than ever fortune’s 
favourite. He was able to sell the blankets 
which he had bought for fifteen hundred 
pounds—they cost him five hundred pounds 
—and his American speculation, although 
from the necessity he was under of halving 
his profits it did not net him quite three 
hundred per cent., yet it left him, after all 
claims were satisfied, twenty-five thousand 
pounds as the earnings on the first two 





more considerate; and one of them sug- 





cargoes, with a third cargo still to be heard 
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from. Throughout the entire transaction 
he had been able to keep his name from 
being known—except to his Americana 
partner; and this saved him from the un- 
principled revilings which men like Calver 
are always ready to heap upon those who 
have achieved success and distinction. 
Finally, in addition to these pecuniary 
joys, he received more than one kind 
message from Mary Dene during the week 
or so that he was obliged to remain away 
from her. She pitied him for his mis- 
fortune, and allowed herself to express all 
the pity that she felt; and if he could only 
have been as certain of being revenged on 
his unknown enemy as he was of becoming 
Mary’s husband, he would have had little 
left to desire. 





SOME EDUCATIONAL HUMBUG. 

Lapigs’ schools have ever been held fair 
game for the satire of the novelist and the 
comic writer. We all remember Becky 
Sharp and the Johnson’s Dixonary, and 
the adventure of Mr. Pickwick with Miss 
Tomkins, the three governesses and the 
thirty boarders. Caricaturists have made 
us only too familiar with the conventional 
school-mistress—sour of expression, with 
spectacles and cork-screw curls; the con- 
ventional governess all propriety and dow- 
diness; and the conventional school-girl 
with a life of French verbs, back-board 
and sentimental friendships. ‘‘ The move- 
ment for the spread of female education,” 
as it is grandiosely termed, is indeed work- 
ing a considerable change. “ Dancing and 
Deportment,” or such mysterious studies 
as the ‘‘ Use of the Globes,” which were 
much insisted on in prospectuses fifteen 
years ago, are retiring into the back- 
ground before physiology and political 
economy; and the establishment of femi- 
nine colleges at Oxford and Cambridge has 
led some cynics to remark that girls will 
soon be as badly educated as their brothers. 
But though considerable change has passed 
over the character, and it must be admitted 
over the vigour, of the studies at girls’ 
schools, yet there is much scope for hum- 
bug—for dishonesty, bad management, in- 
competency and ignorance—and the num- 
ber of establishments carried on in a way 
which would hardly meet the requirements 
of a rigid censor of morals and education 
is still very great. In the interest of 
parents and pupils—i.e. of the general 
public—I should like to dwell on a few 


| 

lerying forms of humbug and pretence, 
| giving some remarks by the way to that 
| troublesome and grasping class of “ un- 
| productive consumers” and middlemen 
who call themselves scholastic agents. 
Having thus held a brief, as it were, 
against my old profession—that of a school- 
mistress—I may at a future time take the 
other side, and point out what hardships 
and humiliation the profession has to suffer 
at the hands of clients who are silly, igno- 
rant, dishonest, stingy, arrogant or ill-bred. 
For it must be remembered that a mistress 
who is really what she ought to be—a 
sensible, conscientious, cultured lady—is 
in character and general tone superior to 
theaverage woman who sends her daughters 
to school. With such ladies as these—and 
luckily for our daughters they are not few 
—I am not now dealing; and for the pre- 
sent I will assume that the British parent 
is in all respects a most estimable being, 
only a little lacking in worldly wisdom. 

' Let us imagine such a one turning over 
the pages of his Times or Guardian. He 
will not turn long before he comes to some 
such an advertisement as this: “ Three 
clergymen wish to recommend a ladies’ 
school in a healthy suburb, where first- 
rate teaching is combined with the comforts 
of home. Iuaclusive terms from forty 
guineas. Rev. Hookey Walker,” &. Or 
this: “Mrs. Jynkyns and Miss Buddle, 
assisted by a competent staff of gover- 
nesses and professors, undertake the 
education of a few select young ladies, 
under distinguished patronage. There 
are two unexpected vacancies for the en- 
suing half-year. Terms one hundred and 
seventy guineas. Address, The Pine- 
apple,” &c. 

How thoroughly satisfactory does the 
first advertisement sound. Just imagine, 
three clergymen so delighted with the 
efficient teaching and comforts of this 
establishment that they meet together and 
resolve to go to the expeuse of advertising 
it for the benefit of the public! Unfortu- 
nately, these three reverend gentlemen 
are a well-known trick of the trade; and 
though it is of course just possible that 
such an advertisement is the genuine 
outpouring of three grateful hearts, yet 
it is on the whole as well to be scepti- 
cal, or at the least unmoved. There 
are very few respectable women who could 
not, if required, find three clergymen to 
act as references; but when these thankful 
pillars of the church are thus prominently 








put forward, I am reminded of the spirits 
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in The Tempest, who lead wanderers on 
and then disappear, being at best but 
shadows. Then, with regard to this 
combination of comforts and teaching, 
which is often blazoned forth before the 
public: what is there remarkable in it, 
and why should they not be combined ? 
As to the comforts being those of “ home,” 
that is another matter, and I feel inclined 
to join issue with advertisers as to their 
possibility at a school. Home comforts, 
to most girls, would include freedom of 
speech, chairs to sit on, liberty to run 
about the house, a bedroom to themselves 
or only shared with a sister, and unlimited 
pudding. Can these—except the pudding 
—be expected at school? But does not 
an advertiser, who talks of home comforts, 
practically pretend she does provide them P 
As to the pudding, there are school-mis- 
tresses who fill their own pockets, but not 
their pupils’ stomachs, by dint of the valu- 
able apophthegm that to have a second 
helping of pudding “is so very vulgar.” 

I have made the school in my first ad- 
vertisement typically cheap, that in my 
second typically dear; from which the 
shrewd reader may infer that the fair 
charge for a sound education suitable to 
young ladies of the professional and weal- 
thier trading classes is something between 
the two. From ninety to one hundred and 
twenty guineas a year, including accom- 
plishments, ought to be enough to fit a 
girl to take a satisfactory place in society. 
Let parents, who seek to manage it for less, 
take into consideration the cost of living 
in their own household, and not rely too 
hastily on the comparative cheapness of a 
large establishment ; let them recollect that 
the principal of a school expects, and has a 
right to, a good return for her capital and 
her unceasing trouble; and let them be 
sure that at a cheap school their daughters 
will suffer from deficiency of food, for the 
brains, if not for the body. Nor again, 
after we have once reached a sufficient 
sum, can we safely conclude that higher 
charges mean higher educational advan- 
tages. Either the whole difference goes 
straight into the mistress’s pocket, or part 
of it is devoted to profitless expenditure, 
such as extravagant luxuries for the table. 
Still, of the two extreme classes of schools, 
the cheap and the expensive, the latter are 
to be preferred. Children may be taught 
well at a dear school, they cannot be taught 
well at a cheap school. For forty guineas 
they will learn nothing; for one hundred 
and seventy they will, at least, probably 


acquire good manners. A highly prosperous 
schoolmistress once said to me, “If you wish 
to make money, teach your girls to speak 
French, to enter a room gracefully, to play 
and sing, and to dance exquisitely; you 
need trouble yourself about nothing else;” 
and if I had my time to go over again, I 
should be sorely tempted to act on this 
advice. However, it is, after all, purely 
the fault of parents that such mere accom- 
plishment schools are so profitable ; school- 
mistresses can hardly be blamed for sup- 
plying an article that is in demand. 

People have little notion of the miserable 
shifts resorted to by the proprietors of 
cheap but pretentious schools to reduce 
their expenditure. I have known a girl 
of thirteen employed as a pupil-teacher, 
receiving as the salary for her valuable 
services a small modicum of equally valu- 
able tuition. Or, again, such an advertise- 
ment as the following may often be found 
in the daily papers: “A lady may obtain 
a comfortable Christian home for only ten 
shillings a week, on condition of de- 
voting three or four hours daily to school- 
teaching. Plain English. Five hundred 
and fifty-seven, Hypocrite’s-place, Bunk- 
ham.” Now any governess who is at all 
competent to teach even “ plain English,” 
which may be taken to mean writing, 
arithmetic, dictation, grammar, &c., can 
earn about twenty-five pounds a year, even 
if her work be confined to four hours a 
day; and there is a clear difference of 
fifty pounds between paying ten shillings 
a week and receiving twenty-five pounds 
a year. Itis pretty obvious then that such 
an advertisement can but secure an un- 
desirable or incapable person, at best some 
poor lady in difficulties, whose innocence is 
thus traded on, and who is utterly ignorant 
of the profession and new to the work. 

Overcrowded schoolrooms, bedrooms 
badly managed and badly ventilated, in- 
sufficient exercise, and short commons, are 
naturally more likely to be met with in 
cheap than in expensive schools; but even 
with the latter it is impossible to be quite 
safe; and until such inspection is under- 
taken by government officials, it is desirable 
that every parent should thoroughly, once 
and for all, satisfy himself on such essential 
points, in spite of—or, rather, more eagerly 
in consequence of—the injured air which 
some schoolmistresses assume. 

Particular care as to these matters should 
be taken in the case of schools abroad, to 
which young ladies are often too hastily 
consigned. In both Germany and France 
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I have known girls suffer seriously in 
health from the manner of living, which 
is very different from what would prevail 
at a school of similar class at home, and is 
far from i good enough for growin 
English girls. I was myself partly educa 
in North Germany, under a highly-certif. 
cated and able teacher ; but I have painfal 
recollections of a morning’s work begun 
on dry bread, of dining on coarse vege- 
tables—such as chopped pea-pods—and 
meat which had been used to make soup, 
and of supping on black bread and ever- 
lasting sausage. Stipulations as to diet 
are almost useless, as the principals are 
often ‘honest enough in their way, and 
cannot understand how any amelioration 
can be necessary. It is a very frequent 
practice, with people of limited means, to 
send a daughter to a school abroad, not as 
an ordinary pupil, but as a pupil-teacher on 
reduced terms, to give lessons in English 
while enjoying the regular instruction of 
theschool. These poor girls are often very 
shabbily treated : getting little instruction 
themselves, being unduly put upon in re- 
spect of their own work, and obliged to 
go without many comforts which they have 
a right to expect. In all such cases most 
carefal written agreements on even the 
minutest points should be made a sine qua 
non; for an appeal to the British consul, 
besides being in itself a remedy not likely 
to be tried by a young lady, is of course 
useless unless distinct breach of contract 
can be proved. 

But I have not yet quite done with my 
second ad vertisement—that of the “‘select’” 
establishment of Mrs. Jynkyns and Miss 
Buddle. Selectness may of course be taken 
to imply nothing more than the possession 
of a good balance at a banker's, and the 
clientele will perhaps include a wealthy 
German Jew, an ill-educated alderman, 
and a manufacturer of coffin-plates at Bir- 
mingham: excellent people, no doubt, in 
their way, but still not exactly of the class 
which rains an influence of sweet culture 
and good taste around it. The aristocracy 
and wealthy gentry, properly so-called, 
very seldom indeed send their daughters 
to school. At schools of this class a good 
deal of emphasis is usually laid on the 
professors—“ assisted by talented profes- 
sors,” the phrase goes—and a list of pro- 
fessors appears in the prospectus. ew 
I do not hesitate to say that the term 
is most misleading and improper. No 
one has a real right to call himself a 
professor, unless the title and correspond- 








ing functions have been given to him by 
one of the universities, or by some properly 
chartered and incorporated body. Nowa 
professor at a ladies’ school is simply a visit- 
ing teacher, no less, no more: his qualifica- 
tions may be absolutely nil, but he calls 
himself, and is called by his employers, a 
“ professor.” Is it right that casual and ob- 
scure teachers should wear the badge, hardly 
won and honourably borne by such men as 
Professor Huxley and Professor Liddon, and 
should draw to their own share a reflected 
credit? Men ought no more to call them- 
selves professors than to call themselves 
Queen’s counsel, and it is high time such 
an affected and disingenuous practiceshould 
be cast aside. I am aware, indeed, that it 
is pursued by many persons in good faith, 
but still it is misleading, and it has been 
assailed by an abler pen than mine. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, when elected to the chair 
of poetry in Oxford University, remarked 
with characteristic irony, how pleased he 
was to be a professor, and to enjoy the 
same title borne by those distinguished men, 
Professor Pepper, Professor Beckwith the 
swimmer, and Professor Anderson the 
wizard of the north! At any rate, let not 
the parents be imposed upon, and unduly 
overawed, when the schoolmistress alludes 
proudly to her very capable and superior 
professors; let him take them for what 
they are worth, and let him view with 
special disfavour the reverend gentlemen 
who undertake to teach Latin and to de- 
liver lectures on English literature. Very 
often we may find in prospectuses the 
names of professors who never come near 
the school. The principal will urge that 
they would attend if their services were 
specially asked for; but this is not the 
same as if they were regularly attached 
teachers. The fact is their names, which 
are usually well known, are simply em- 
ployed to add a lustre to the prospectus. 
That much advertised person, the “ resi- 
dent foreigner,” is the next bit of hambug 
that I take for analysis. A ladies’ school 
of any pretensions is expected to have at 
least one resident foreigner, if not two, on 
the premises, whose business it is to in- 
struct in the French, and perhaps the 
German language. It is not denied that 
many Englishwomen have a considerable 
command of French, but the theory is that 
a native is far superior, for she will not 
fail to impart the purest accent of Paris 
or Tours to her pupil. No doubt there is 
something in this; so far as she teaches 
them, she will teach them with a good pro- 
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nunciation. But there seems to be an 
unfortunate law of nature which prevents 
any foreigner, especially a native of France, 
from being able to exercise control and 
authority over English girls or boys. At 
boys’ schools French masters are the thorn 
in the side of authority, being notoriously 
and hopelessly incapable, whether as dis- 
ciplinarians or teachers. Our generous and 
gentlemanly boys make a boast that they 
“never doastroke of work for old Frenchy,” 
they mock his broken English to his face, 
and fiendishly tannt him with the battle 
of Waterloo. The other sex is almost as 
bad ; those nice little girls who behave so 
shyly and prettily in the drawing-room, 
assume a remarkable air of impudence and 
indifference before the “resident foreigner.” 
No amount of experience ever teaches this 
unhappy person how to teach, how to punish, 
above all, how to be dignified. I have seen 
a resident foreigner of mature years and 
ample person chasing a girl up and down 
stairs, to the unspeakable delight of the 
rest of the class. There is frequently 
an understanding that pupils are at no 
time to carry on conversation with the 
French teacher in their native tongue; but 
as the teacher is generally far more anxious 
to learn English for her own advantage 
than the pupils are to learn French, 
it is hardly surprising that the compact 
is not observed. Head-schoolmistrerses 
can hardly get rid of this abuse except 
by concerted action. They say, justly 
enongh, that resident foreigners are ex- 
pected by parents, and that they cannot 
afford to get rid of them. The fact is, the 
advantages of a pure accent are somewhat 
illusory. Very few Englishwomen mingle 
much in French society; most of us only 
require sufficient grasp of the language to 
enable us to travel comfortably. English 
men and women can be found quite com- 
petent to teach the French language and 
to awake an interest in its literature—all 
they fall short in is accent. Is it worth 
while, on the chance of a child acquiring 
an accent, to submit her to the risk of ac- 
quiring nothing atall, except the demorali- 
sation consequent on bad discipline and a 
ridiculous instructress ? 

It seems hardly necessary to insist on 
the responsibilities of parents who send 
children home from India. Their diffi- 


culties arise, not so much from the want 
of good homes as from the enormous 
number of homes that are unsatisfactory. 
Numerous, indeed, for instance, are the 
parsonages where “Indian children” will 





be received; butat how few of them will 
they be properly attended to and in- 
structed. Is not the vicar’s wife busy 
with her poor, the vicar with his parish ? 
I am sorry to speak with any degree of 
disparagement of our clergy, and most 
of their peccadilloes in this direction are 
due to the miserable rates of stipend ; 
but it is impossible to see without regret 
how ready they sometimes are to make 
capital out of their clerical titles. The 
struggle for the possession of Indian 
children is, indeed, desperate. I have a 
friend in the Indian Civil Service, who 
is as yet not even engaged to be mar- 
ried; but three clergymen have already 
beset him with offers to take care of his 
children. 

Both parents in India and parents at 
home are at a loss how to find a school. 
Brass door-plates and prospectuses are 
held to be insufficient, and they fall back 
on the recommendations of their friends 
and acquaintances. This is the most satis- 
factgry course if pursued with discretion ; 
but it is as well to feel thoroughly assured 
in your own mjnd that the person who re- 
commends a school is not only competent 
to have an opinion, but is also above the 
influence of pecuniary interest. It is a 
startling thing to say perhaps; but it is 
certain that private persons can and do 
gaincommissions by recommending schools 
to their friends. I can illustrate this fact 
in two ways; first here is an advertise- 
ment from the Times, for which I can 
vouch: “To ladies of limited income.— 
A married lady, who has a high-class 
finishing school, offers a handsome com- 
mission for the introduction of pupils. 
Address,” &c. 

Advertisements are not put in for 
nothing. It is pretty clear that some 
“ladies” are not above making money 
out of their personal friends by recom- 
mending schools. The following anecdote 
points in the same direction. The principal 
of a school with which I was intimately 
connected received one day a letter from 
a lady in India, whom we will call Mrs. M., 
to the following effect : ‘I am sending my 
danghtcr home to be educated, and I havede- 
sired my friend, Miss G., to place her under 
your care.” In duetime Miss G. appeared 
with the child, and after handing her over, 
had the coolness to say: “Of course you 
will pay me a commission, Mrs. Principal, 
for introducing a pupil into your school.” 
Thus she was guilty not only of the mean- 





ness of taking a commission at all, but also 
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of the dishonesty of demanding one for 
which she had really no claim; for it 
must be recollected that she had not chosen 
the school, but had been specially requested 
to take the child there. No doubt this 
woman made a small income out of com- 
missions on business done for her friends. 
Let us beware of acquaintances such as 
this. 

The question of commissions leads me 
to speak of the class of agents who under- 
take to find you private governesses and 
schools for your daughters. The employ- 
ment of these agents is disadvantageous to 
the parent; to the governess it is simple 
cruelty; these unhappy young women 
have to pay from five to ten per cent. of 
their hard won earnings to the agents. 
The case would not be so bad if the latter 
were always upright and lenient men and 
women, but—though there are honourable 
exceptions—they seem to be asa class hard 
and grasping to a degree. I have known 
agents to send information of posts, un- 
asked, to a governess, and then demand 
commission on an appointmert, of which 
they had, indeed, informed her, but which 
she first heard of and obtained through 
other sources. I have known governesses 
obliged to pay commission to two different 
agents for the same post. No doubt there 
is often bad management on the part of 
the victims; no doubt the unjust claims 
might often be resisted. But it must 
be recollected that the poor governess is 
young, timid, ignorant of legal subtleties, 
anxious rather to propitiate the agent, who 
on his side is strong, rich, and thoroughly 
well up in all laws affecting him. Parents 
also suffer from the agent nuisance, thongh 
not so grievously. The agent will make 
the best of the names on his books, and 
press @ governess upon you, good, bad, or 
indifferent ; for he wants to secure his fee. 
Then the governess you engage will only 
pocket ninety pounds ont of the one hun- 
dred pounds you pay her, the other ten 
pounds going to the agent; so she will be 
proportionately worse dressed, or other- 
wise less of a credit to your family and 
household. Besides, if she is not to have 
the ten pounds, why should it go to the 
agent? Why should not you, the parent, 
keep it in your own pocket? Ninety pounds 
will secure you as good a governess, if 
engaged directly, as one hundred pounds 
will if she is engaged through a middle- 
man. 

The parent often falls, however, into 
the trap of the agent unawares. He is en- 





snared bya “dummy” advertisement, which 
would at once awaken the suspicion of the 
initiated: first, because of the extremely 
clever way in which it is drawn up; 
secondly, because of the impossibly small 
salary to which the imaginary governess 
aspires. The dummy advertisement takes 
some such form as this: ‘A Clergyman’s 
daughter (Thirty) seeks a re-engagement. 
First-rate English (Sen. Certif. Camb.), 
French and German (four years abroad), 
Latin, very good music, and drawing. 
Twenty-five pounds. Address, Decoyduck,” 
&c. Observe how well this is framed! 
Not a superfluous word! Depend upon it, 
this is the work of a cunning hand, who 
knows exactly how much the Times will 
insert for five shillings. But notice what 
a charming governess it is! “A clergy- 
man’s daughter ”—therefore eminently re- 
spectable, and fit to give moral training 
and ladylike tone. “ Thirty ”—just the age! 
Old enough to be trustworthy, not too old to 
be companionable. ‘A re-engagement ”— 
she has been out before then, and is nota 
raw hand! “ Latin,” she will be able to 
give the dear boys a little help, too, as 
well as the girls. Then “twenty-five 
pounds ’—very reasonable in her salary, 
to be sure; of course we could not get 
anything like a first-rate cook for that, 
but then cooks and governesses are not at 
all on the same footing! Oh innocent 
father or mother, reasoning thus, learn 
that a lady with all these qualifications 
could get at least one hundred pounds a 
year! You did not know this, and you 
answer the advertisement; to your asto- 
nishment, you find that it emanates from 
an sgent, who informs you that Decovduck 

as been snapped up (as is not surprising), 
but that she can confidently undertake to 
supply you with what you want; and she 
does send you particulars about a good 
maany governesses, charming in their way 
no doubt, but far inferior to that phoenix 
Decoyduck. The most astounding fact 
of all is that, though Decoyduck is en- 
gaged, she keeps on advertising again 
and again, apparently for her own amuse- 
ment! 

Let us then be careful in our dealings 
with agents. If we want a governess, let 
us advertise, and patiently read the answers 
we evoke; knowing that while we are thus 
more likely to obtain what we want, we are 
at the same time conferring a great boon 
on the young lady whom we are about 
to admit on an intimate footing into our 
family. 
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ENGLISH SWELL-MOBSMAN’S 
EXPERIENCES IN AMERICA. 


AMERICAN POLICE AND PRISON LIFE. 


Arter the Paris Exhibition of 1867 I 
found the old country rather too warm for 
me, and resolving to place the Atlantic 
between myseif and pursuers, I took the 
steamer at Liverpool for New York, where 
I arrived, accompanied by my wife, after 
a very agreeable passage. Having plenty 
of money I had no need to “enter into 
business,” and the delicate health of my 
“better half” prevented me from doing 
any if I was so disposed. But about 
the end of twelve months, when I was 
prepared to do something, my very first 
essay brought me -in contact with the 
detectives. It was in this wise: walking 
with a friend one morning, I was just 
about to step into a place of business—a 
“fencing” establishment, which, by-the- 
way, is common enough in every large 
city, both in the old country and the new 
(of course you know that in thieves’ 
slang a “fence” is a receiver of stolen 
goods)—when, glancing cautiously round, 
I espied a person I did not like in the 
door-way opposite, who evidently sought 
to conceal his features; but I had caught 
sight of enough to satisfy me that I had 
seen it among the collection of photos 
of the New York detectives, which I had 
taken the precaution to obtain. Pausing, 
I returned and joined my companion, 
whom I then accused of being a traitor, 
and putting the detective on. He stoutly 
denied it; but as the detective was follow- 
ing us, and apparently wished to join 
us, I made my friend stop and face it 
out. Coming up he said to my com- 
at “Good morning, Billy.” And 
olding out his hand for a shake, said: 
“‘ Can’t ye introduce me to yer friend ?” 

I turned towards him and said: “I 
think he has already given me a good 
introduction by having you here this 
morning.” ; 

“T assure you,” he replied, “it was quite 
by accident that I am here; but seeing my 
friend Billy so early in the morning all 
fixed up, I thought I would see who was 
with him. I know who you are now, 
your tongue has betrayed you, so don’t 
accuse Billy. I am happy to make your 
acquaintance, and if you will come and 
dine with me to-night, I will tell you 
what I know, and we can talk on business 
there : so come, let us liquor up and I will 


AN 


We entered an hotel, drank, and parted 
with a promise on my part that I would not 
fail to accept his invitation. Punctual to 
my time I was at the address that he 
gave me. He introduced me to his wife 
and family, and we had a pleasant time. 
Before leaving he and I had about an 
hour’s quiet confab. The sum and sub- 
stance of it was this. Some two years 
before they had had communications from 
England that they might expect a visit 
from a person of my description ; but no 
one knew me on that side, though I was 
“wanted.” He showed me there and 
then a copy of the Scotland Yard com- 
munication. It appears that he had been 
told by some old English friends whom I 
had seen since landing that I was in the 
country; and so when he saw me that 
morning, and the place I was going into, 
he felt pretty sure that I was the man he 
wished to see. 

*‘ Now,” said he, “ not one of the detec- 
tives knows you, and I don’t want any of 
them to see you. You will have to do 
business with us, and I want you to do it 
through me. They cannot touch you from 
England.” 

“Well,” I said, “now for terms and 
what protection will you give me, for I 
know all about it? I have not turned a 
dollar in New York yet, and if your terms 
do not suit me I shall return to France.” 

The terms finally agreed upon were as 
follows: Ten per cent. on all received 
cash—that is to say, the amount the goods 
-would fetch at the “ fences’; this would 
go to the general funds at head quarters; 
and anything in the way of a quiet 
present to him at any time would be 
acceptable. I should have introductions 
to any of the large cities in the Union, 
and he would forward me cash and receive 
goods of any description, and there would 
be no necessity for me to see any more of 
the “ring,” as he would be answerable for 
everything, if I would let him know im- 
mediately if anything was done likely to 
raise a “ hue and cry.” 

I accepted the terms. We had a parting 
glass of champagne, and the league was 
made: but instead of ten per cent. I often 
gave more than twenty and thirty, and 
then was frequently black-mailed. I have 
nothing to say against my friend. He was a 
nice, pleasant fellow enough, good-hearted, 
and as brave as a lion in an encounter. He 
was only doing as others were doing, and 
carrying out their system of feathering 
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their tenure was very precariousz—the next 
election might throw them out. They 
received as a salary one thousand two 
hundred dollars a year, and made many 
thousands out of the thieves. 

Now I will relate how I benefited by 
this compact with Mephistopheles. Some 
months after, when I had paid consider- 
able sums into the detectives’ treasury, I 
had occasion for their services. I was 
arrested at the instigation of a merchant 
in this wise. In a city some twelve hours’ 
distant from New York I had operated 
successfully on a friend of this merchant, 
and by accident I went to do business with 
him in New York, and used handwriting 
on my card, the facsimile of the one I had 
used with the merchant in the country. 
The latter, having business in New York, 
called upon his friend, described his losses, 
and produced the card I had used. Now 
I had neglected to call again upon the 
New York man according to promise; so 
after some weeks, meeting me in the 
streets, he dogged my steps and had me 
arrested. Having at the time a friend 
with me who knew the ropes, I told him 
to see a certain lawyer, and have him at 
the police-court. Now I knew that the 
proceedings were illegal, because they 
could not hold me for what was done in 
another State ; but if the police were thick- 
headed enough to lock me up for the 
night, the merchant from the country 
would be able to arrive in time with a 
requisition, signed by the governor of the 
State, to detain or remove me. Therefore 
I knew that I could claim to be taken 
direct to the T—— Police-court. I 
found the captain of the police at the 
station-house a good sort, who would see 
through the case. He hurried us all off 
to the court, where I found my friend the 
detective, with the right lawyer and the 
right jadge, who had all had a little quiet 
conversation, as I soon learnt, as to how 
much the case was worth, either to hold 
me, or to take bail, or send me about my 
business; and they concladed to screw a 
few dollars out of me. 

When the judge heard the case he was 
extremely indignant that one citizen should 
take it upon himself to have another citizen 
arrested on so frivolous a charge; but as 
it was late, and the court was tired, he 
would hold me until the morning ; “ then,” 
said he, “ you must produce bail for one 
thousand dollars, but for to-day the court 
is closed.” This was all the prosecutor 
wanted, for it would give him time to 


bring on his friend. But the jadge did 
not intend any such thing. My bail was 
put in, and I was at home in an honr sitting 
down to dinner. 

Next morning I appeared, and before 
anyone knew that the court was open, I 
was formally discharged before the country 
people could get there. This little affair 
cost me three hundred dollars—yes; sixt 
pounds British—and any lawyer coul 
have had me discharged for ten dollars. 

The next case that needed the help of 
my police allies was sharp practice on 
both sides. Some months after the former 
adventure I was busy about a “ crack ”"— 
that is, a burglary—in an establishment 
that would amply —e a little extra 
trouble. I was arrested red-handed. The 
storekeeper, who unluckily seized me, 
began a little cuffing, in the way of pre- 
liminary discipline, instead of calling for 
help; but, unfortunately for him, I was 
somewhat celebrated for pugilistic skill, 
and he was soon measuring his length on 
the ground. The noise, however, attracted 
the attention of his clerks, by whom I was 
quickly surrounded; but I quietly stood 
my ground, having neither taken nor moved 
mam ¢ 

had a companion outside, who, when 
the police were brought, came in to see 
what was the matter. I told him in a 
word to go at once to the captain of the 
precinct, and tell him only to book a charge 
of assault. When I duly arrived at the 
station the captain would only take a charge 
of assault, according to my friend's advice. 
I was locked up, and afterwards taken to 
I—— Market Police Court. There they 
quickly saw there was money in the affair. 
They refused bail until they had sounded 
my pulse, to see how I would stand bleed- 
ing. I offered the clerk, who saw me 
privately in company with my wife, two 
hundred dollars if the Court would im- 
pose a fine. They refused; they wanted 
more. Every day I raised the figure, and 
on the fourth day I named five hundred 
dollars. Then my lawyer said: “Oh, boss, 
let it go for trial, and I will get you out 
directly you go down to the Tombs.” So 
the next day I was committed for trial for 
feloniously entering and assaulting. Being 
afraid of other charges I instructed m 
wife to bring me a disguise. When 
arrived at the Tombs, she, in company with 
my detective and another friend, brought 
me a change of clothing. They then 
shaved off my whiskers, dyed my hair, and 








entirely altered my appearance. I had no 
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fear as to the result, but I wanted to save 
as much money as possible. 

When you go from the Tombs to the 
Court—the City Hall—where all trials 
take place, you are handed over to a 
sheriff, who has a certain number of depu- 
ties. If you fee the sheriff he appoints one 
deputy to you alone ; he is responsible for 
your safe custody, and if time allows he 
will take you anywhere you wish. There 
are no irons, or handcuffs, or that sort of 
thing; you give your word—and dollars— 
and these suffice. 

When my deputy took charge of me we 
went to a friend’s house in the vicinity of 
the City Hall to see my lawyer, wife, and 
friends to arrange matters. I told my 
lawyer to inform them at the Court that I 
would give seven hundred dollars, and no 
more, to be admitted to bail, and at any 
rate he was to waive trial; which he had the 
privilege of doing, and could put off the 
trial from time to time as long as I could 
afford the expense. He told me that the 
other side was determined to fight us, and 
that unless quickly admitted to bail they 
would arrest me ona civil process : a mere 
bogus affair, but which would be sufficient 
to send me to another prison for such cases 
— Ludlow Street Gaol. 

“Now,” said he, “‘ we have fixed matters 
inthis way: We will be first in Court and 
show ourselves, and then slip out and into 
the next Court which the judge will open, 
and our business is done.” 

Such was the case. When I entered 
the Court with my deputy—you must 
understand there is no dock like ours or 
subterraneous passage there, it is all above 
board—we passed in among the people, 
and when the first case came on we slipped 
out and passed into the new court, where 
there was no one but the judge and clerk. 
My application for bail was at once made 
and granted ; myself, lawyer, and bailman, 
who was a man of straw but ready to 
swear that he owned any quantity of real 
estate, slipped into the district attorney’s 
office by the side of the Court; the formal 
papers were signed ; I was free, and need 
not trouble myself further about the case, 
for it would take a deal of money, time, 
and patience to get those papers out of 
their pigeon-hole. I was not quite satis- 
fied that all was over, so I called the 
deputy, and made him put the handcuffs 
on me, as though he was taking me back 
to the Tombs. And lucky I did so, for 
out of the boundary of the Court the 
sheriffs were waiting for me, and seeing 





me handcoffed, said to the deputy: ‘ Well, 
McDougall, it don’t come off to-day?” 
“No; I guess not,” he replied. When I 
got a little further I slipped my bracelets 
and was free. 

I put down seven hundred dollars in the 
district attorney’s office, and left my lawyer 
to cut it up'as he chose. For my part, 
I had to pay sheriff, gaolers, and others all 
through the piece. 

This is only one of my individual cases, 
and I have known dozens of similar ones. 
But it must not be supposed that the 
small fry who steal butter, bacon, and 
such like, do not suffer the full penalty of 
the law because some escape who have 
command of money or political influence. 
Every man who enters the Tombs seeks 
out his party friends, and if he is a usefal 
man they soon get him out; but if he is 
not a politician, why, then he must fall 
back on his dollars if he has any, or it will 
go hard with him. 

The Tombs is the house of reception and 
detention in New York. It ought to be 
called “ Rats’ Castle.” It is literally 
swarming with immense rats, which find 
their way up the drains, and hold high 
carnival at night; they come into the 
celi, run over the bed, and almost terrify 
the life out of you. I used to burn a light 
all night, but the brutes would not be 
scared away. The Tombs is a remarkable 
building one storey high; not a window is 
to be seen, for it is lighted by skylights. 
It has only about a hundred cells, but at a 
pinch two or three persons are locked up 
together. For a prison it is really Liberty 
Hall, especially before trial. By means of 
the silver key you can have your door open, 
and you may walk about on the landings, 
excepting at visiting times, when your 
friends can sit in your cell with you fora 
—consideration. Little restriction is put 
upon visitors, with the exception that 
liquors must not be brought in—that is to 
say, openly. The newspapers come round 
morning and evening. Our newsman was 
a very strange character indeed. For 
thirty years the old fellow went in and out 
of the prison, stayed out when he chose, 
and came in at all hours. I believe he 
was originally committed for trial and was 
never called up. He refused to give up 
his quarters at last, and one morning, about 
three years ago, was found dead in his cell 
with a considerable pile of dollar bills in his 
bed. 
Nothing is provided for your use in the 
Tombs but bread and water ; other things 
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—soap, candles, &c.—you have to get as 
your pocket will allow. 

Another prison with which I became ac- 
quainted is Sing-Sing. It is situated on the 
banks of the River Hudson, about thirty 
miles from New York. It is built in a 
hollow on land reclaimed from the river. 
It is well sheltered by high hills on the 
east and south, and opens on the river with 
beautiful views north and south. The 
river at this particular spot is very pic- 
turesque. Sing-Sing is one long building 
about one hundred and fifty yards in length, 
and contains one thousand two hundred 
cells. These are placed in the centre of the 
building and are enclosed with a shell of 
stone-work, dropped, asit were, over them 
at a distance of from eight to ten feet. 
This outer wall is pierced with a window 
immediately opposite the door of each cell. 
The cell doors are latticed half-way with 
iron work for the admission of light and 
air, which are much wanted, indeed, for the 
cells are verysmall. Their dimensions are 
seven feet long, seven feet high, and be- 
tween three and four feet wide. In this 
space two men are often locked up together. 
In foul weather prisoners are here confined 
for days and even weeks without any ex- 
ercise, and are only let out for their meals. 
Formerly the inmates provided their own 
candles, but for the last few years lamps 
and oil have been furnished by the govern- 
ment. Two ounces of chewing tobacco for 
each man are provided weekly. Smoking 
is against the rules; but if you stood at 
one end of the prison and saw the cloud 
of smoke issuing from the cells, and smelt 
the horrible stench of bad tobacco, you 
would come to the conclusion that the 
rules were not much obeyed. 

There are three large prisons in the 
State of New York for the reception of 
prisoners whose term of sentence is twelve 
months and upwards, as high as forty years. 
Sing-Sing is the receiving prison from 
which convicts are drafted to the others— 
Alburn and Davamarra. Alburn is about 
one hundred and fifty miles from New 
York, and Davamarra is within six miles 
of the frontiers of Canada. Prisoners 
work there in the iron mines both night 
and day, but for this severe labour they 
get a mitigation of their sentences to the 
extent of nearly one half. 


have very great power. A recommendation 
of one of them for a pardon is immediately 
granted. The prisons are officered by a 
warder, chaplain, surgeon, chief keeper and 
under keeper. Sing-Sing not being en- 
closed in any way requires a stronger staff 
than the others. All these places of office 
are political berths. All the officials go out 
and come in with the inspectors, of whom 
two are of one party, that is to say, two 
are republicans and one democrat, or vice 
versa, so that two-thirds of the keepers are 
appointed by the party that has the ma- 
jority at the head of the management of 
prisons. The keepers at Sing-Sing are 
generally small farmers or tradesmen in 
the neighbourhood. They are usually very 
poor, and a year or two in the state service 
is a great boon to them, while their own 
little business is conducted by their fam- 
ilies. The discipline of the gaol is left en- 
tirely in the hands of the chief keeper. The 
warder confines himself to the stores, con- 
tracts, and disposal of prison labour. 

The punishments, I must say, are very 
severe and barbarous. Punishments of 
stinted food, without bed or blankets, will 
last as long as your keeper thinks proper, 
for he has the power of inflicting it at 
his discretion, and without reporting it 
to any higher authority. Assumed peni- 
tence and a prayer for forgiveness will 
probably assuage his wrath when it pleases 
him; but some men will hold out for 
weeks, until the surgeon steps in to the 
rescue, and transfers them to another 
company. 

Another punishment is suspension of an 
offender by the wrist, entirely off the 
ground, until the culprit is in a fainting 
condition ; or as an alternative, suspension 
by the thumbs. In the latter case a small 
cord is slipped over the thumbs below the 
first joint; you are then triced up by a 
pulley until your toes only touch the 
ground, and there you have to hang some- 
times as long as forty minutes. I have 
known men to bear the torture to the point 
of fainting. It is a dreadful punishment. 
I have seen the nails and the balls of the 
thumbs split open, so severely have they 
been punished. It affects the loins, 
kidneys, and the chest most cruelly, for 
it seems to tear all those organs out of 
their places, and the arms for days appear 


The three prisons are presided over by | paralysed 


three inspectors, of whom one goes out of 
office every year, and is succeeded by a new 
one. They each take charge of a prison for 


The next punishment called “‘ paddling” 
is dis fol. A man is thrown across a 
barrel, and beaten after the fashion of 
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formidable weapon. In form it is like an 
Indian’s canoe-paddle, but entirely flat in 
the blade, which is perforated with small 
holes. This, when applied, raises small 
blisters at each stroke, and is both painful 
at the time and long afterwards. The 
sufferer would prefer to do without his 
dinner for a day or two rather than be 
compelled to sit down to eat it after an 
interview with “‘ Pocahontas’s paddle.” 

Another punishment, now abolished, 
was the cross, which was a large piece of 
wood suspended from a man’s neck. With 
his arms fastened to the upper part of the 
cross @ man was compelled to march about 
for a considerable time. 

But the most dreadful punishment of 
all, I think, is the shower bath. It is 
administered in this way. The victim, if 
docile and quiet, is stripped and fixed ona 
stool ina cell. The fire-engine hose, with 
engine to work it, is then fixed to the 
main water supply, and the force applied 
is sufficient to send the water to the top of 
the building. When this is brought to 
bear on the man at a distance of a few 
feet the effect is dreadful. I have con- 
versed with men that have undergone it, 
and I never saw one of them who did 
not shudder at the bare recollection of it. 
They said it was as near death as possible, 
and for days after they were unfit for any- 
thing. I only know of one case where 
immediate death was the result. It was 
that of a young Englishman, and he was 
removed to the hospital dead. If the full 
force of the water strikes a weak person 
over the region of the heart it will kill 
him as surely as the knout of the Russians. 

Another punishment is called the “cage.” 
This is an iron crown placed over a man’s 
head and face, and fastened with a padlock 
in the front under the chin. The victim 
has to wear this night and day until he 
begs his keeper to release him. 

I think I have now given a good idea of 
the softening means used in America to 
reform the criminal classes. It is treat- 
ment of this kind that has produced their 
gangs of river pirates and desperate 
rowdies. 





RING STORIES. 


Tue Indian legend of Jarchus and his 
seven rings is thus related. The philo- 
sopher was deeply versed in the occult 
sciences, and was a magician of such power 
that he is said to have constructed a gold 





chair for himself, in which he could elevate 
his body to the highest sphere, and hold 
converse with the planets. In one of these 
excursions he received from a spirit seven 
rings of talismanic properties. The first 
displayed a diamond, denoting brilliancy 
of mind and purity of heart. The second, 
a ruby, expressive of the warm glow of 
benevolence ; the third, an emerald, emblem 
of eternal spring; the fourth, a sapphire, 
indicating trath, being the tints of the 
heavens; the fifth, a topaz, betokening 
caution and sagacity ; the sixth, a chrysol- 
ite, depicting a mind receiving its colours 
from the influence of the times and seasons ; 
the seventh, an amethyst, emblem of piety 
and dignity. These rings Jarchus was com- 
manded to take to earth, and by bestowing 
them on the most worthy, thus disseminate 
the seeds of virtue among mankind. 

The “ Navigium ” of Eustathius contains 
some curious allusions to different points of 
popular belief formerly. One of the parties 
mentioned therein wishes for a set of rings 
to endow him with the following qualities 
and advantages: a never-failing store of 
health ; a person invulnerable, invisible, of 
irresistible charms, and having the concen- 
trated essence of ten thousand men; a 
power of flying through the air; of enter- 
ing every dwelling house, however strongly 
secured; and of casting a deep sleep on 
whom he chooses. 

Native historians of Turkey relate a 
dream of Othman, or Osman (from whom 
the designation of Ottomans is derived), 
which prefigured the future greatness of 
his race. He fancied that he saw a tree 
sprouting from his own person, which 
rapidly grew in size and foliage, until it 
covered with its branches the three con- 
tinents of Europe, Asia and Africa. Be- 
neath the tree, four enormous mountains 
raised theirsnowy summits, Caucasus, Atlas, 
Taurus and Hoemus, apparently supporting 
like four colamns the vast leafy tent. From 
the sides of these mountains issued four 
rivers, the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Da- 
nube and the Nile. Suddenly the branches 
and leaves of the tree assumed the appear- 
ance of a glittering sabre, and moved to- 
gether by the breeze, they turned towards 
Constantinople. That capital, placed at 
the juncture of two seas and two conti- 
nents, seemed like a noble diamond set in 
a ring, between two sapphires and emeralds. 
Othman was about to celebrate his nup- 
tials with the Byzantine city, the capital 
of the world, by placing the ring on his 
finger, when he woke. By dint of the 
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Koran and the sword, the dream of Oth- 
man was realized by his successors. 

The Koran interdicts the wearing of 

old ornaments during prayer, and in 

order to avoid the trouble of taking off and 
putting on their rings, the Persians used 
silyer ones on those occasions. Tavernier, 
the French travelling jeweller, relates that 
Abbas the Second bought a gold ring of 
him, and then had the stone reset in a 
silver ring. 

In the traditions of the heathen epoch 
of Swedish history, mention is made of a 
famous ring called “Swiagris,” the greatest 
treasure which King Adil possessed. This, 
with other valuable articles, was given by 
Queen Yrsa to her son King Rolf, who was 
‘in antagonism with Adil, and meeting him, 
cast the precious ring out on the road, 
which when Adil saw, he said, “‘ Kinder 
has been to him than to me the person who 
gave King Rolf the ring,” then bowed 
himself, and stretched forth his lance to 
recover the ring. Then said King Rolf, 
“ Now I have made the richest man in Swe- 
den bow his back,” and in the meanwhile 
he struck at King Adil while he was 
thus stooping, and gave him an igno- 
minious blow behind, saying “ Keep the 
shame-scar for a time, and may you learn 
to know King Rolf, whom you have so 
sought for.” King Rolf again took up the 
ring, Swiagris, and with his followers hewed 
down the Swedes, and pursued his way in 


peace. 

Hjalmar the Bold, the champion of King 
Ane’s court at Upsala, after wonderfal ad- 
ventures, sings his death-song, and in his 
last moments desires a ring of red gold to 
be taken off his finger, and given to 
Ingeborg, the daughter of King Ane of 
Sweden, as a confirmation of the words 
she had spoken herself at their parting, 
that they should never meet again. Odd, 
his foster-brother, promised to fulfil his 
wish. He took the body of Hjalmar to the 
palace of Upsala, and laid it without the 
hall-door. He then entered, carrying his 
friend’s helmet and cuirass in his hand. 
There he laid down before Ane, and related 
the fall of Hjalmar. Afterwards he went 
to Ingeborg, who was seated in her chair, 
embroidering a mantle for Hjalmar. Odd 
presented himself before her, and said, 
“ Hjalmar saluteth thee, and sent thee this 
ringinhis dying moments.” Ingeborg took 
the ring, looked at him, answered nothing, 
and sank down dead at his feet. Then 
Odd took her up, and bore her forth and 


may the dead enjoy that bliss which fate 
denied the living.” 

From the legendary, let us turn to the 
historical. At the coronation of Henry the 
Fourth, the king exhibited the signet ring of 
Richard the Second, delivered to him by 
that monarch as a token of his will that he 
should succeed him. A contemporary 
French metrical history of the deposition 
of the unfortunate Richard (in the British 
Museum) says: “ They (the Archbishop) 
took the costly ring of the realm wherewith 
they are wont to espouse their kings, which 
is, say they, their peculiar right. They 
bore it between them to the Constable, 
whom they esteem a notable knight, Lord 
Percy, and when he had taken the ring he 
showed it openly to ail who were there 
present, then he kneeled down and put it 
upon the king’s right hand, by way of 
espousal, But I would not give a farthing 
for it, because this office was performed 
without right or justice. I do not say that 
it might not be a worthy thing, were it 
done as such a thing should have been.” 

It is curious, in connection with this ring, 
that among the documents and papers be- 
longing to Westminster Abbey (a catalogue 
of which was prepared by Widmore in the 
last century) is a grant by Richard the 
Second, in the twelfth year of his reign, to 
the Abbot of Westminster, of a certain ring 
witha precious ruby inserted therein, forthe 
shrine of the Confessor, with the condition 
that he might use the said ring when in 
England, but that it was to be placed on 
the shrine when the king went abroad, and 
was to be used at the coronation of the 
king’s successors. 

There is a portion of a letter, apparently 
from the Abbot of Westminster to the king, 
in reference to the “ noble relic,” the ring 
of St. Edward, of which he was the keeper. 
Pardon is begged for some trespass in re- 
spect of sending the ring to the king, and 
the petition prays him to save the rights 
of the church. 

Several ring stories are related in con- 
nection with the unfortunate Charles the 
First. In Herbert’s narrative of the last 
days of the monarch, he mentions, “the 
same evening, January 28, 1648, two days 
before his execution, the king took a ring 
from his finger, having an emerald set 
therein between two diamonds, and gave 
it to Mr. Herbert, and commanded him, as 
late as it was, to go with it from St. James’s 
to a lady living then in Canon Row, on the 
back side of King Street, in Westminster, 





laid her in Hjalmar’s arms, saying, “ Now 





and to give it to her without saying any- 
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thing. The night was exceedingly dark, 
and guards were set in several places; 
nevertheless, getting the word from Colonel 
Matthews Tomlinson, Mr. Herbert passed 
currently, though in all places where sen- 
tinels were, he was bid stand till the 
corporal had the word from him. Being 
come to the lady’s house, he delivered to 
her the ring. ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘give me 
leave to show you the way into the parlour,’ 
where, being seated, she desired him to 
wait till she returned. In a little while 
after she came in, and put into his hands a 
little cabinet, closed with three seals, two 
of which were the king’s arms, and the 
third was the figure of a Roman; which 
done she desired him to deliver it to the 
same hand that sent the ring, which ring 
was left with her; and afterwards, Mr. 
Herbert taking his leave, he gave the 
cabinet into the hands of his Majesty, who 
told him he should see it opened next 
morning. Morning being come, the Bishop 
(Juxon) was early with the king, and 
after prayers, his Majesty broke the seals, 
and showed them what was in the cabinet. 
There were diamonds and jewels—most 
part broken—and Georges and Garters. 
‘You see,’ said the king, ‘all the wealth 
now in my power to give to my children.’” 

When King James paid a visit to Oxford 
in 1621, Dean Corbet preached before him. 
The monarch presented him with a mark 
of his favour in the shape of a ring, of 
which, during his sermon, the chaplain 
seems to have made an ostentatious display. 
The wits of the time did not lose so fa- 
vourable an opportunity of holding up to 
ridicule a man from whom they had so 
often suffered in asimilar way. An extract 
from one of these attacks is transcribed 
from Antony Wood’s papers in Ashmole’s 
collection at Oxford : 

‘* The reverend Dean 
With his band starch’d clean, 
Did preach before the King; 
A ring was his pride 
To his band-strings tied— 
Was not this a pretty thing ? 
*‘ The ring, without doubt, 
Was the thing put him out, 
And made him forget what was next, 
For every one there, 
Will say, I dare swear, 
He handled it more than the text.’’ 

This reminds us of Juvenal (Satire the 
Seventh), where he says that a large sum 
would not have been given to a lawyer, to 
plead a cause, even if he had the eloquence 
of Cicero, unless he wore on his finger a 
ring of extraordinary size. 

- The origin of “ St. Mark’s ring ” is thus 








given in the old chronicles of Venice. Two 
centuries after the translation of the remains 
of the saint to Venice, when the Emperor 
Henry the Third made an express pilgrim- 
age to his shrine, the body had disappeared. 
The priests had recourse to prayers and 
fasting for its recovery, and the whole city 
was afflicted to tears, to abstinence, and to 
supplication. At lengh the saint relented. 
One morning the sacristan, whose turn it 
was to attend the church in which the 
body ought to have been found, perceived 
on entering a fragrant odour and a bril- 
liant light which issued from a particular 
column. The simple priest imagined that 
there was a fire, and ran up in affright to 
extinguish it, nor was his alarm diminished 
when he saw a human arm protruding from 
the column. He hastened to the Doge, 
and announced this marvel, and the Bishop 
and clergy, having been summoned, re- 
paired with profound devotion to the 
church. There, as they knelt before the 
pillar, the arm dropped a ring from one of 


the fingers of its hand into the Bishop’s | 
bosom, and at the same time the column | 


opened and displayed an iron coffin, en- 
closing the remains of the evangelist. 

It is sad to record that the ring of the 
saint was stolen in 1585, and that though 
his body was deposited in a mysterious re- 
ceptacle, known only to the Doge, and cer- 
tain special custodians named Provveditori, 
it long ago disappeared. Eustace, in his 
“ Classical Tour in Italy,” accuses the Doge 
Carossio of having sold the precious relic. 
At all events its present depository is un- 
known. 

With regard to the occult virtues of rings, 
they were numberless. We only remem- 
ber reading of one, however, the special vir- 
tue of which consisted in directing the 
wearer the right road to take in travelling 
—an invaluable vade mecum. This useful 
ring belonged to King Otnit of Lombardy, 
and was given to him by the queen-mother, 
when he went to gain in marriage the 
Soldan’s daughter. 

As aring-omen of “good-luck,” Plutarch 
tells us that a contention having arisen 
among the officers of Timoleon on the eve 
of a battle, he settled the controversy by 
lot, and taking a ring from each of the 
disputants, he cast them into his own robe, 
and having shaken them together, the first 
that he drew out and exposed to view had, 
by good-fortune, the figure of a trophy en- 
graved upon it; which, when the younger 
captains saw, they shouted with joy at 
the good omen, and withont waiting any 
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longer to see how chance would deter- 
mine it for the rest, they pressed forward 
and gained the victory. 

Curious customs are associated with 
rings; Captain Burnaby, in his famous 
“Ride to Khiva,” says that a favourite 
amusement in Russia, when several girls 
are congregated together under the same 
roof, is to divine, by aid of a cock, which 
maiden will be married first. Hach girl, 
taking some corn, makes a small heap 
on the floor, and there conceals a ring. 
The bird is then introduced and let loose 
beside the corn. Presently he begins to 
peck at the heaps of grain. At last one 
of the rings is exposed to view, when its 
owner, according to popular belief, will 
outstrip her companions in the race for 
matrimony. 

The mention of Russia reminds us of a 
curious incident in connection with a ring, 
which occurred at Moscow during the reign 
of the Empress Catherine the Second. A 
rich nobleman, a collector of precious 
stones, met in company a stranger, who 
wore on his finger a ring of great value 
and beauty. After a conversation as to 
its worth, the nobleman offered him a 
considerable sum for it, which the stranger 
at first refused, not wishing to part with 
it. At length, to evade the repeated im- 
portunities of the nobleman, he declared 
he would not sell it, as the stones were 
not genuine. This declaration filled all 
the company with amazement. The noble- 
man desired to have the ring for a few 
days, giving a security for it, and then 
showed it to several jewellers, who declared 
the stones to be genuine, and of great 
value. He brought back the ring to its 
owner, who put it with great indifference 
into his waistcoat pocket. The negotiations 
began afresh, and the nobleman offered a 
sum which was nearits true value. ‘ This 
ring,” observed the stranger, “is a token 
of friendship, but I am not rich enough to 
reject so large a sum as you offer for it. 
Yet this high offer is the very reason for 
my not complying. How can you offer so 
much money for a ring which the owner 
himself confesses to be made up of false 
stones?” The nobleman replied, “If your 
determination depends only on that, take 
at once the sum, and I call upon the gen- 
tlemen here present to witness that I 
voluntarily pay it.” 

The stranger took the money, and gave 
the nobleman the ring, repeating the 
declaration that the stones were false, and 
it was still time to make the purchase void. 








The ring was afterwards found out to be 
as the seller stated. A false ring had 
been made exactly similar to the genuine 
one. The affair was brought before a 
court of law, but as the seller proved that 
during the whole business there was no 
question at all about genuine stones, and 
that the purchaser had expressly treated 
for a ring which he was told was false, a 
jadgment was pronounced in his favour. 

In a letter (dated Feb. 4, 1729) from 
W. Derham, author of “ Physico-Theology,” 
and “ Astro-Theology,” to Ralph Palmer, 
among the MSS. collections of Sir H. 
Ingleby, Bart., he alludes to a pebble in a 
ring formerly belonging to Archbishop 
Laud, which Palmer had shown to him. 
At the back of the letter is a seal with 
“the impression of the natural pebble, 
formed by nature, whereon the half moon 
is as perfect as it could be in sculpture, 
and as bold.” 

In another letter (dated March 9, 1729) 
from the same to the same, he states “that 
he has recommended the observations he 
sent about pebbles to several curious per- 
sons, and mentioned it at alate meeting of 
the Royal Society: but there is one great 
mistake in your letter, which I desire the 
favour to correct. You say that the arch- 
bishop found the specks all vanish in wet 
weather, and in winter the white specks 
were apparent in the ring again. And 
soon after you say they always disappeared 
in summer, and reappeared in winter after- 
wards.” Palmer has corrected this: for- 
merly it was written winter where summer 
is, and vice-versi. In a note by R. Palmer 
he says, “this archbishop was Laud, who 
showed this pebble to Dr. Harney, who, 
having missed the beautiful specks of the 
pebble, which was set in a ring (for whose 
sake it was valued and set), flung the 
ring by as good for nothing, when lighting 
on it by chance in his scriptore the next 
winter, he observed ’em to be returned 
again to his great surprize. This pebble 
was the colour of oil olive, and the specks 
were white.” 

In a letter (December 12, 1733) from 
J. Richardson, junior, to R. Palmer, he 
states that “he has enquired concerning 
the stone that lost and recovered its spots, 
but those that are the best conversant in 
that sort of curiosity, know of no such. 
That of Archbishop Laud is well known. 
A gentleman to whom he had applied told 
him that there is a stone which, put in 
water, will become transparent from opaque, 
and taken out would, by degrees, become 
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opaque again. It is the oculus mundi.” 
This is the hydrophane, a brown opaque 
kind of opal. 

On which finger the wedding-ring should 
be worn was long the subject of learned 
dissertations. An old writer remarks that 
a ring worn on the forefinger indicates a 
haughty, bold, and overbearing spirit; on 
the am finger, prudence, dignity, and dis- 
cretion; on the marriage finger love and 
affection; on the little finger, a masterful 
spirit. 

From marriage to death, the practice of 
wearing “In memoriam” rings, with re- 
presentations on them of the skull and 
crossed bones, is well commented on in a 
sermon by Robinson, Bishop of Bangor: 
“Many carry death on their fingers when 
he is never nigh their hearts.” On the 
same subject a writer in the “Connoisseur” 
(No. 39) remarks: “If I should not be 
thought to lay too much stress on the 
lesser formalities observed in mourning, I 
might mention the admirable method of 
qualifying the melancholy hue of the 
mourning ring, by enlivening it with the 
brilliancy of a diamond. I knew a young 
lady who wore on the same finger a ring, 
set round with death’s heads and cross 
marrow-bones for the loss of her father, 
and another prettily embellished with burn- 
ing hearts pierced through with darts in 
respect to her lover.” 

he custom of pledge-money, given with 
rings at marriages, common in ancient 
times, was practised at a late period -in 
France. The Dauphin (afterwards Louis 
XVI.) of France, on his marriage with 
Marie Antoinette, after he had placed 
the wedding-ring on her finger, added, 
as an “earnest” or pledge, that he 
endowed her with his worldly wealth, a 
gift of thirteen pieces of gold, which, as 
well as the ring, had received the episcopal 
benediction. 

Samuel Bishop (died 1795), Master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, wrote some 
poems, the best of which is in praise of 
his wife, on the anniversary of her wed- 
ding-day, which was also her birthday; 
with a ring. 

* Thee, Mary, with this ring I wed’ — 

So fourteen years ago I said. 

Behold another ring! For what ? 

To wed thee o’er again? Why not? 
With that first ring I married youth, 
Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth; 


Taste long admired, sense long revered, 
And all my Molly then appeared. 


If she, by merit since disclosed, 
Prove twice the woman I supposed, 
I plead that double merit now 

To justify a double vow; 





Here, then, to-day (with faith as sure, 

With ardour as intense, as pure, 

As when amidst the rites divine, 

I took thy troth, and plighted mine) 

To thee, sweet girl, my second ring 

A token and a pledge I bring: 

With this ring [ wed, till death us part, 

Thy riper virtues to my heart; 

Those virtues which, before untried, 

The wife has added to the bride; 

Those virtues whose progressive claim, 

Endesring wedlock’s very name, 

My soul enjoys, my song approves, 

For conscience-sake, as well as love’s. 
And why? They show me every hour 
Honour’s high thought, affection’s power, 
Discretion’s deed, sound judgment’s sentence, 
And teach me all things—but repentance. 





THE MISSING CLERK. 





Earty in the morning of November 21, 
1842, one Boissellier, clerk in the Bank of 
Orleans, went forth to collect the amounts 
due upon certain accepted bills of exchange, 
of the value in all of eight thousand three 
hundred and ten francs. Hours passed, 
night came, and Boissellier had not re- 
turned; anxiety and then alarm prevailed 
on his account. What had become of him? 
He was of excellent character; his inte- 
grity was unquestioned ; his books were in 
good order. 

Enquiry was instituted. It was dis- 
covered that the moneys the missing clerk 
should have collected had been received by 
a man who was certainly not Boissellier, but 
who, nevertheless, in his stead, duly pre- 
sented the bills for payment. Who was 
this man? The suspicions of the managers 
of the bank were naturally aroused. On 
the morning of November 22 they placed 
themselves in communication with M. Cha- 
vannes, procureur du roi. 

Boissellier was forty years of age; he 
had been married nine years; he lived in 
the banking-house with his wife. She was 
questioned on the subject of his mysterious 
absence. Her distress was very great. She 
had not seen her husband, she averred, 
since the morning of the 21st. Very early, 
while he was still in bed, a message had 
been brought to him by a man wearing & 
blouse. Some one desired particularly to 
see him. He left the house, and was absent 
about half an hour. On his return he did 
not mention where he bad been nor whom 
he had seen. He said simply: “ Notre 
affaire est bonne.” She knew that he had 
contemplated leaving the bank, and had 
beenseeking an appointment inan insurance 
company by way of improving his position. 
She understood him to refer to his hopes 
of this appointment when he said : “ Notre 
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affaire est bonne.” She believed that one 
Montely, a friend of his, had promised him 
the appointment. She had seen Montely, 
but only two or three times, and not very 
recently. He had dined once with her 
husband and herself. She did not think 
that Boissellier owed money to Montely. 
M. Boissellier appeared to be in good spirits 
when he left her. He carried his bills in 
his pocket-book. He had some few francs 
of his own with him, and a silver watch. 
She lived upon excellent terms with her 
husband. A man named Frimault, keeping 
a coffee-house in Orleans, was also a friend 
of M. Boissellier’s. 

It was thought well that Montely should 
be looked for by the police; especially when 
it appeared that Madame Boissellier’s de- 
scription of him corresponded with the 
description of the man who had collected 
the money in Boissellier’s place. Evidence 
was forthcoming also to the effect that 
Montely had been seen in Orleans in the 
company of Boissellier on the morning of 
the 21st, and that later in the day he had 
left Orleans hurriedly in a hired carriage 
for Artenay, whence he had journeyed in 
a second carriage to Tours, with a view, it 
was supposed, of proceeding by diligence 
to Paris. A warrant for his arrest was 
forthwith issued. Frimault had been in- 
terrogated, and produced a letter, dated 
fifteen days back, and furnishing Montely’s 
address at Saint Germain-en-Laye, where, 
it appeared, he carried on business as the 
agent of La Francaise Insurance Company. 
A commissioner of police started at once 
for Saint Germain; and instructions were 
given to the gendarmerie to lose no time 
in tracing the traveller who had left Orleans 
med Artenay, and Artenay, presumably, for 

aris. 

Gradually the story of Montely’s career 
came into the possession of the police. 

Montely had served in the army; Bois- 
sellier and Frimault had been his fellow- 
soldiers in Africa. He quitted the service 
a sergeant in 1839, and for some while 
lived with his father at Bordeaux, work- 
ing in a porcelain factory. He afterwards 
married, and set up a grocer’s shop in a 
small way at Noranfonte, Pas-de-Calais. 
He did not prosper, however, and soon re- 
sumed his former occupation in a porcelain 
factory at Ile-Adam. About this time he 
was suspected of the crime of forgery, but 
was not proceeded against, probably from 
insufficiency of evidence. In 1839 he 
visited Orleans, to rejoin for awhile his old 
comrades, Boissellier and Frimault. In 





1842 he quitted Ile-Adam, leaving his 
rent unpaid, and reappeared at Bordeaux. 
Having become a widower, he married 
again at Bordeaux, January 1, 1842; and 
in the following April, being out of work, 
with his wife and the child of his first 
marriage he proceeded to Orleans, remain- 
ing there three weeks looking out for em- 
ployment. The while he had lived upon 
intimate terms with Frimault; and \ 
though perhaps in a less degree, with Bois- 
sellier. He was not seen at the bank, but he 
occasionally accompanied Boissellier upon 
his rounds when bills were due and payable. 

Late in October Montely obtained his 
situation as agent of the insurance com- 
pany. He was by this time in pecuniary 
straits. He owed considerable sums, and 
had even been driven to pawn his clothes. 
He was in Orleans on November 2, and for 
some days afterwards. On November 19 
he left Paris for Orleans, arriving there at 
six o'clock in the evening. He had with 
him a small portmanteau, which he had 
borrowed in St. Germain, and a hat-box. 
He took his place in the coach under the 
name of Moreau. Barignan, the driver 
of the Orleans diligence, when confronted 
with Montely a month afterwards, iden- 
tified him as the passenger Moreau. “I 
particularly noticed him,” said Barignan, 
“because I heard him telling a fellow- 
passenger that the night before, in the 
Rue du Bouloi, a man had cut another’s 
throat with a razor. I never converse with 
my passengers, but I could not help saying 
on this occasion that it was impossible— 
the murderer would have been interrupted. 
Whereupon Monteley said: ‘I saw it my- 
self,’’’ No such crime had been committed, 
however. It was judged that Montely was 
simply preoccupied with his intention to 
murder Boissellier. 

Arrived at Orleans Montely passed the 
night at the Hdtel de France. At six 
o'clock on the following morning he quitted 
the: hotel, saying that he might possibly 
retum at night, but he was not sure. 
Taking with him his portmanteau and 
hat-box, he presented himself at the Hétel 
de l'Europe. It was observed afterwards 
that the Hétel de France was very full. 
At the Hétel de l'Europe there were but 
three or four lodgers. Room Number Two 
was given him. He sent a message by one 
Lanvray, & lamplighter, to Boissellier, ex- 
pressing @ wish to see him. Meantime 
Montely waited at the corner of the Rue 
Meslée. It was now half-past seven. 
Lanvray witnessed the meeting of Bois- 
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sellier and Montely. Boissellier ee 
surprise, saying: “ What, is it you? You 
are still here, then P” 

Between seven and eight o’clock Bois- 
sellier and Montely entered a café kept by 
one Cointepas. Montely ordered a bottle 
of white wine. Boissellier said it was too 
much, and they were served with a half- 
bottle only. Presently they left the café. 
Boissellier was not afterwards seen alive. 

Between eight and nine, Montely, alone, 
entered a cutler’s shop, and purchased a 
dozen table-knives. He then asked for 
a carving-knife. The cutler declined to 
sell a carving-knife without a carving-fork ; 
so Montely bought both knife and fork, 
saying: ‘Make haste, I am keeping a 
coach waiting.” The cutler was certain 
that this was before nine o’clock: he had 
not yet breakfasted. He was certain about 
the day: it was the day before he heard 
of the murder of Boissellier. A woman 
present in the shop when Montely made 
his purchase confirmed the cutler’s state- 
ment as to the time. As she left the shop, 
she saw the workmen in the streets going 
to breakfast. 

Joseph Dupont, driver of a hired car- 
riage, had driven Montely to the various 
persons from whom he had received the 
money for the bills Boissellier should have 
presented. Montely had manifested great 
impatience. It was noticed that upon 
some of the bills there were stains of 
blood. Montely explained that he had 
accidentally cut his right thumb. With 
his left hand he took up the money ten- 
dered him, and did not count it. He 
afterwards purchased a trunk, asking for 
one of extra size; “large enough,” as he 
said, “to sleep in.” At another shop he 
bought some canvas or packing-cloth ; 
and he conveyed his purchases to his 
apartment at the Hétel de l’Europe. To- 
wards midday he obtained the assistance 
of the porter of the hotel to carry the 
trunk down stairs again. The porter was 
not required to enter the room; the trunk 
stood close to the door. He remarked 
upon the excessive weight of the trmnk. 
M. Bénard, proprietor of the hotel, ob- 
served, jocosely, that the portmanteau of 
the morning had grown into a trunk. 
Montely explained that he had been buying 
calicoes. The trunk, by his direction, was 
taken to the office of the Messageries 
Générales for carriage to Toulouse. He 
booked a place in the name of Morel in the 
diligence starting for Toulouse on the 


morrow. 








At one o’clock he breakfasted in the 
dining-room of the hotel. He seemed 
agitated, and, at his request, his wounded 
hand was bandaged by M. Bénard, but 
without any exposure of the wound. Soon 
afterwards he disappeared from the Hotel 
de l'Europe. He carried away with him 
the key of room No. 2, leaving the door 
securely locked. 

It was nearly five o’clock before he left 
Orleans for Artenay ; meanwhile, express. 
ing much impatience, he had remained in 
a café near the Port Madeleine, kept by 
one Deshayes; he there threw away his 
key. It was afterwards discovered amid 
some rubbish in a yard at the back of the 
house. He was traced to Tours, which 
town he quitted forthwith in a postchaise, 
arriving in Paris at four o’clock in the 
morning of November 22. At half-past 
seven he changed for gold certain bills of 
the Bank of Orleans at a money changer’s 
in the Place de Bourse. About midday he 
reappeared in St. Germain and restored the 
portmanteau he had borrowed. He re- 
deemed certain of the articles he had 
pawned in the previous month, and paid a 
debt of some eight hundred francs. He 
went toa barber’s and had his upper-lip 
closely shaven, professing that he had 
burnt his moustache in lighting his pipe. 
And he took to the cleaners a pair of 
trousers which were afterwards found to 
be stained with blood. At seven o’clock 
in the morning of November 23, Montely 
was arrested in his bed, and charged with 
the murder of the missing clerk, Boissellier, 
on the 21st. 

The police had proceeded with great 
energy. Little time had elapsed between 
the discovery of the crime and the capture 
of the criminal. It was only on the morning 
of the 22nd that suspicion was excited as 
to the commission of a murder in the Hotel 
de l'Europe. Some spots of blood were 
perceived in the corridor close to the door 
of room Number Two. Montely was miss- 
ing, with the key. Madame Bénard thrust 
a long unlighted match underneath the 
door; upon withdrawing the match she 
was horrified to find it soiled with blood. 
A locksmith was sent for, and the lock 
picked; the procureur du roi being in 
attendance. At the first glance the room 
appeared to be in perfect order ; but closer 
inspection revealed splashes and stains of 
blood upon the white window curtains, the 
towels, the wall-paper, the floor. Effort 
had clearly been made to wash away certain 
of these traces of crime, and to give the 
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room an orderly appearance. A portion 
of the floor had been recently scoured, and 
the curtains were so folded as to conceal 
their soils. Other dreadful evidences were 
soon discovered: a sponge soaked with 
blood in a cupboard by the fire-place, a 
carefully corded bundle of blood-stained 
rags thrust beneath the mattress of the 
bed, and a travelling-cap, soon identified as 
one the unfortunate Boissellier had been in 
the habit of wearing. That a murder had 
been committed was only too clear. But 
were these proofs of crime connected with 
the disappearance of Boissellier? He had 
not been seen to enter the Hotel de 
Europe. Yet here in Number Two was 
his travelling-cap ! 

Someone then bethought him of the 
great trunk sent in the name of Morel to 
the office of the Messageries Générales, for 
transmission to Toulouse. The procureur 
at once decided upon the seizure of this 
trunk, which still remained at the coach- 
office. Forcibly opened the trunk disclosed 
a dreadful sight. Mutilated human re- 
mains, which could still be identified as 
those of the missing Boissellier, were found 
closely wrapped in the packing-cloth pur- 
chased by Montely. The Doctors Payen 
and Corbin proceeded to an examination 
of the body. They decided that death had 
resulted from a wide deep wound in the 
neck, so suddenly inflicted that the sufferer 
had probably been unable to articulate a 
sound, although some movement of his 
limbs still might have been possible to him. 
The body had not been undressed; the 
limbs had been rudely hacked off after 
death. The clothes were recognised as 
those worn by Boissellier on the morning 
of the 21st: The face had been disfigured 
by wounds inflicted after death, as though 
to prevent identification. Upon the left 
arm appeared a woman’s face tattooed in 
red and blue. Boissellier was known to be 
tattooed in that fashion. And it appeared 
that Montely was similarly tattooed. 

In February, 1843, Francois Montely 
was brought to trial for the murder of 
André Boissellier, and for robbing the 
Bank of Orleans of eight thousand three 
hundred and ten francs. 

The accused was twenty-six years of age, 
low of stature, thickset, of dark complexion 
—“le front déprimé, l’osil dur et oblique.” 
He was dressed in black, and wore a 
moustache. 

He professed perfect innocence, and met 
the statements of the witnesses with a 
positive denial. In the course of the trial, 


however, he declared that he would confess 
the whole truth. He had lent money, he 
said, to Boissellier, three hundred francs 
in all. Boissellier had begged that his 
wife might not be told of the transaction. 
He, the accused, had journeyed to Orleans 
to obtain payment of the amount due to 
him. ‘When Boissellier came to me at 
the Hotel de l'Europe he brought no money. 
I had been shaving, and had cut myself 
accidentally with the razor; blood flowed 
from the wound. Boissellier having his 
bills in his hand, said: ‘I have no money, 
but I have a cousin, a bookbinder, who 
will perhaps lend me some.’ I said to him 
that he wanted to put me off, as he had 
put me off before, and I snatched from 
him the bills; in this way two of them 
were torn. I threatened him that I would 
tell his wife and the manager of the bank. 
He took up my razor and said: ‘If youdo 
I'll kill myself.’ I moved away for a 
moment. He uttered a cry. I turned 
and saw he had cuthisthroat. I struggled 
with him for the razor, which he still held 
firmly in his hand.” 

Montely went on to state that he lost 
his senses, that he knew not what he did 
when he found that Boissellier had killed 
himself. He then took possession of the 
dead man’s bills, and purchased the knife, 
not to commit a murder, for Boissellier 
was already dead, but to cut up the body, 
so that it might be packed in the trunk. 
The cutler was mistaken, he persisted. 
The carving-knife had been purchased not 
between eight and nine in the morning, 
but at noon; not before, but after the 
death of Boissellier. 

Doctor Corbin was recalled. Could the 
fatal wound have been inflicted by means 
ofarazor? It was possible, he said; but 
the knife seemed to him a more likely in- 
strument. In any case, he judged the 
instrument had not been wielded by the 
deceased’s own hand. Was it possible, 
supposing that Boissellier had committed 
suicide, that he could have retained in his 
hand the instrument of his crime? Doctor 
Corbin thought that was impossible. 
Great loss of blood would immediately 
ensue from such a wound, and the man’s 
strength would at once fail him. He 
could not have retained his hold of the 
razor. The doctor held the suicide of 
Boissellier to be impossible. f 

Jean Baptiste Frimault gave evidence : 
He was thirty-nine. He had known 
Montely since 1830. They had been 





fellow-soldiers in the twentieth regiment 
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of the line. They had been two years in 
Africa ; Montely had been sergeant of his 
company. Witness and Boissellier had 
been as brothers together. Witness did 
not believe that Boissellier was in debt; 
knew nothing of his borrowing money of 
Montely. JBoissellier was not at all a 
likely man to commit suicide; he was 
cheerful, and calm, and strong-minded. 
“No more easily intimidated than I am 
myself,” said the witness in a loud firm 
tone. He did not believe that Boissellier 
committed suicide, or that he was pressed 
for money. “If he wanted money he 
would have come to me. I would readily 
have lent him some.” 

The advocates of the accused insisted 
that his statement was reasonable and 
credible enough. There was no direct 
evidence of the commission of a murder. 
No witness had been present at the death 
of Boissellier, or could say positively how 
he died. His death by suicide was possible. 
The evidence of premeditation was im- 
perfect. Montely’s proceedings had not 
been of a furtive character; he had ap- 
peared publicly in Orleans as though 
courting recognition on all sides. Stress 
was laid upon Montely’s good character as 
a soldier. He had conducted himself 
always with great gallantry. At the risk 
of his own life he had once courageously 
avenged the death of acomrade. He had 
killed a murderous Arab, an enemy of 
France, and carried away his poignard 

d yataghan. The poignard was pro- 
dncek in court and exhibited to the jury. 
The yataghan, it was stated, had been pre- 
sented by Montely to M. Marcellary, his 
commanding officer. Montely was a man 
of an affectionate nature. He was fondly 
loved by his second wife ; he was tenderly 
regarded, highly esteemed by the relations 
of his first wife. Letters, abounding in 
the kindest expressions, addressed to him 
in prison by various members of his family, 
were openly read in court, in order to 
demonstrate his amiability and gentleness 
of character. An impassioned speech on 
his behalf by M. Johannet, of Paris, con- 
cluded with an appeal to the jury, even 
though they might believe the accused 
guilty, to preserve his life, to give him an 
opportunity for repentance in remitting 
him to penal servitude for the remainder 
of his days. “‘Laissez-le-vivre,” pleaded 
M. Johannet, “les tortures de tous les 





jours vandront mieux pour la société que 
l’execution sur la place publique.” After 
an honr’s deliberation, however, the jury 
found the prisoner guilty—without ex. 
tenuating circumstances ; and he was con- 
demned to death upon the Place of Orleans, 
In a fainting state he was removed from 
the court, protesting that he was innocent 
and that he had told the truth. 

Montely appealed to the Cour de Cas. 
sation to quash his conviction, because of 
certain alleged technical defects in his 
trial, but his appeal was rejected upon 
every point. 

He was executed at Orleans, in the 
presence of a vast crowd, on the 8th 
April, 1843. His courage had completely 
given way; he was in a most abject con- 
dition of body and mird when he appeared 
upon the scaffold. He made no absolute 
confession of his guilt, however, while 
making frequent protestations of penitence. 
But to the last he declared that although 
he deserved severe punishment, he did not 
deserve the punishment of death. 

The murder of Boissellier had greatly 
excited not merely Orleans and its neigh- 
bourhood, but the whole of France. “It 
was,” as Southey said of a great crime 
committed many years since in London, 
** one of those few domestic events which, 
by the depth and the expansion of horror 
attending them, had risen to the dignity of 
a national interest.” As a means of attract- 
ing visitors to a café at Limoges, the 
murderer’s widow was drawn from her 
miserable seclusion and induced to exhibit 
herself publicly, presiding at a counter 
and dispensing drinks to the morbidly 
curious who came to gape and stare at 
her. 
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